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INTRODUCTION 


The northern Alaska Eskimos, including the Inupiat and the St. Lawrence 
Island Siberian Yupik societies, developed a cultural complex around the 
hunting of bowhead whales. For a thousand years or more the Eskimos 
have intercepted and captured whales as they follow the receding ice 
pack northward through the Bering Strait to the Arctic Ocean from March 
through June. The Eskimos remain dependent on bowhead whale hunting for 
their physical and cultural survival. The bowhead whaling complex, 
including the year-long preparatory activities, the actual hunt, and the 
formal distribution throughout the community, is governed by an elabo- 
rate system of cooperation and sharing which serves to integrate the 
community as a social and cultural unit. Cultural variations exist 
between the Siberian Yupik and the coastal Inupiat; however, bowhead 


whale hunting forms the basis of their cultural systems. 


Eskimos continued to harvest whales in relative obscurity until 1977, 
when the International Whaling Commission (IWC) proposed a moratorium on 
aboriginal whaling. Quotas issued for the 1978 season allowed 12 whales 
taken or 18 struck. The Eskimos' reaction to the IWC's proposed mora- 
torium and quota focused national attention on the issue of aboriginal 
use. Prior to the 1978 quota, the number of whales taken each year 
varied according to sea ice conditions, ice formations, ice movements, 
and the presence and locations of the open-water leads. Although 
whaling conditions were generally ideal in 1978, the Eskimos abided by 


the 1978 quota. The Eskimos, under their own organization, the Alaska 


Eskimo Whaling Commission (AEWC), established a quota of 45 whales for 
the 1979 season, as opposed to the IWC quota of 18 whales landed or 27 
struck. Irrespective of either quota, however, natural and environ- 

mental conditions prevailed, and the Eskimos only harvested seven bow- 


head whales during the 1979 spring season. 


Objective of the Study 


As the title of this preliminary report suggests, the objective of the 
research is to assess the impact of the 1978 IWC quota on the Eskimo 
communities. The study will focus on possible impacts on the appropri- 
ation (harvest), distribution (sharing), and utilization (consumption) 
of bowhead whales throughout the whaling communities. The preliminary 
report will focus on the village of Point Hope. Spent teal ge ene study 


will investigate: 


Lz The utilization or, specifically, the limitations on the food 


supply resulting from the quota of whales taken. 


ve The impacts in the distribution system, with special emphasis 
on sharing patterns in the annual ceremonial feasts and par- 


ticularly with elderly recipients. 


3. The cultural and customary values that will be affected by the 


whale quota system. 


h, The appropriation, or harvest, activities to determine any 
impacts resulting from a shorter whaling season or if there 


was a decrease in the number of whaling crews. 


Assessment of impacts resulting from the 1978 IWC quota will attempt to 
identify and analyze changes in the traditional system and customs of 
the northern Eskimo. The study will not try to discern the entire 
spectrum of direct and indirect social ramifications and the immediate 
and long-term impacts of the quota on Eskimo societies. Analyzing 
cumulative impacts of other forces of change is beyond the scope of this 


study, but changes in other areas may also affect the whaling complex. 


Methods 


Field research for the Point Hope study began at an AEWC meeting in 
Barrow in early June to outline the objectives of the study. First, the 
Eskimo commissioners were interviewed. The research team began its 
initial assessment in Point Hope with interviews with 12 whaling cap- 
tains and sample households. The interview period was not ideal, since 
it was during the time when the villagers were preparing for the whaling 
feast and entertaining visitors who had arrived from other communities. 
The interviews, which averaged two hours, focused on the availability of 
whale meat and maktak to the household and the patterns of sharing. The 
investigator also tried to gather information on employment, the avail- 
ability of other wildlife resources, western food costs and availability, 


and the use of social services and food stamps. In addition to the 


interviews, the report draws on information from the North Slope Borough 
Health Department staff that was acquired during the principal investi- 
gator's visits to Kaktovik, Nuiqsut, Anaktuvuk Pass, and Barrow during 


the latter part of April. 


While the field interviews focused on individuals discussing and answer- 
ing questions about the 1978 whaling season, the study will be phrased 
in terms of systems of patterns, not in terms of individual behavior and 


reactions. 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


Archaeological evidence indicates that Point Hope, or Tikigaq as it is 
called by the Inupiat (Eskimos), has been successively occupied by 
various cultures for more than 2,500 years. Around 500 B.C. the north- 
ern cultures developed a maritime orientation, exploiting the rich 
marine resources of the Bering Strait. The last cultural development 
preceding the modern phase is the Thule culture, which is associated 
with intensified sea mammal hunting with floats in open water. Central 
to the Thule culture was the hunting of whales. The modern phase is 
characterized by the introduction of new cultural elements, some arriv- 
ing from the south and others deriving from an Asiatic origin. Iron 
tools were first obtained through trade from the Chukchi Sea area. The 
most notable feature of the modern phase was direct contact with white 


men and the introduction of firearms (Larsen and Rainey 1948). 


Rainey (1947) described Tikigaqmiut (people of Tikigaq) as follows: 


The Tikerarmiut (Tikigaqmiut) are a distinct tribal group of the 
Tareormiut (Tagiugmiut) or coastal Eskimo. The basis of this 
grouping was proximity of residence and blood relation, rather than 
a well-defined political organization. Neither chief nor governing 
body controlled tribal action. The tribal group was composed of 
many virtually independent family groups who remained together in a 
single village because of common interest and a need for protec- 
tion. . . . Occasionally, groups of families established semi- 
permanent colonies on the coast some distance from Point Hope. 
But, despite those movements, they considered themselves one people 
affiliated with a single village. 


The Tikigaqmiut first experienced intense and prolonged contact with 
western culture during the late 1800s, when a commercial share-based 
Be Ling station, mission, and school were established. According to 
Foote and Williamson (1966), the American whalers! disruption of the 
ecological systems Senter in the rapid decline of bowhead whales and 
walrus. The introduction of diseases and the reduction of whale and 
walrus populations caused the Eskimo population of northwestern arctic 
Alaska to decline by 50 percent or more from 1850 to 1885. In 1850 the 
Point Hope population was estimated to be 854. Van Stone (1962) 


recorded the 1956 population to be 265. 


Foote and Williamson noted that for many years the survival of the 
Eskimo was in doubt but that the environment never totally failed to 
provide the necessary foods. Their survival depended on their rigorous 
and talented use of the shifting resource base and continuance of their 


traditional dietary habits. 


By the mid-1950s, the wildlife population had increased and the 
Tikigaqmiut had adjusted to the changes. Foote and Williamson (1966) 


described their culture as: 


firmly based on the old but altered by the impact of the 
postwar years. With conditions settled and without the external 
forces that once threatened their existence, the Tigaraqmiut 
entered the present phase in their history. . . based on a blend of 
the modern and the old, and its essential objectives are to improve 
living conditions and to increase the effectiveness of the hunter. 
The village of Point Hope is the nucleus of community life for the 
Tigaragmiut. It contains facilities for education, recreation, and 
trade. It is the place of worship for Eskimos converted to Chris- 
tianity or raised as Christians; it is also the scene of colorful 
dance and ceremony at traditional native celebrations. Point Hope 
emerges as the axis of operations for the Eskimo hunter, upon whom 
falls the burden of supporting the community. The mobility and 
vigor of the Point Hope hunter complicates analysis of his activity. 
The products of the hunt are often more visible than the means of 
obtaining them. 


A more recent study (Pedersen 1979) on the status of Point Hope's 
natural resources and land use described the contemporary period as a 
blend of the old customs and the modern western way of life which has 
resulted in an overall adjustment that has improved living conditions 
and increased the efficiency of hunters. He noted that although hunting 
techniques have changed, the residents continue a subsistence cycle much 


like their ancestors. 


Ceremonies relating to the beginning of various food-gathering seasons, 
such as the intensive spring seal hunt which begins only after the 
whaling feast, remain intact. Pedersen described the villagers of Point 


Hope as practically self-sufficient in many food resources, but stated 


that they rely on the ''outside'' for the equipment necessary to obtain 
these resources and for some staple foods. The bowhead whale provides 
the principal subsistence and ceremonial food. The economy is a blend 


of marine and terrestrial hunting and fishing and wage earning. 


A 1979 report prepared by an anthropology panel convened under the 
auspices of the IWC in Seattle, Washington to consider cultural aspects 
of aboriginal whaling in north Alaska analyzed the role of subsistence 
hunting for bowhead whales in the contemporary culture, society, and 
economy of northern Alaska Eskimos. When applied to Point Hope whaling, 
the report reveals that the complexity of a subsistence whaling economy 


is embedded in the social and cultural matrix of Eskimo society. 
IMPACTS OF THE IWC QUOTA ON ABORIGINAL WHALING 


The concept of ''subsistence'' had traditionally been described as hunt- 
ing, fishing, and gathering to satisfy basic physical needs for food, 
clothing, and shelter. Development of social scientific scholarship led 
to the formulation that a population's relationship to its environment 
is achieved through the organization of social relations within a 
cultural system according to customary laws and values. (Worl 1979). 
The foundation of the Eskimo sociocultural system remains in the habita- 
tion and utilization of the natural environment and its resources. 
Intrinsic cultural values emanate from the Eskimo's. deep emotional 
attachment to his natural and physical environment and his jes telealee totts 


with it. This value system influences feelings and behavior and gives 


coherence to actions relating to his life on the land, knowledge of the 
environment, dependency on traditional skills, and continued reliance on 


the extended family. 


Harvest 


The appropriation and distribution of the bowhead whale and other wild- 
life resources necessary to support the whaling complex are achieved 
through socioeconomic units, represented in Point Hope by the 17 whaling 
crews associated with one of the two remaining galgi, the ceremonial 
houses Gagmaqtuug and Unasiksikaaq. The Point Hope whaling crews, which 
generally tend to be affine or consanguine relatives, average 13 mem- 


bers, including boat personnel, cooks, and apprentices. 


The most immediate reaction to the 1978 quota appeared to be the reali- 
zation that Point Hope and the surrounding villages which share in their 
harvest would not have enough food. Although the Eskimos agreed to 
abide by the 1978 quota of two whales for Point Hope, the concern over 
the level of the 1979 spring harvest of three whales and the prospect of 
food shortages has raised the possibility of fall whaling. A whaling: 
captain noted that if the community waited until next year's catch, 
Point Hope villagers would not have enough to eat. Whales are not 
generally believed to pass near Point Hope on their fall migration 
southward, but Rainey (1947) reported that at one time Point Hope had 


two whale hunting seasons each year. 


The level of participation by individual crew members as well as the 
number of captains harvesting whales did not decline during the 1978 or 
1979 season. One captain was reported not to have whaled consistently 
during the last spring season; however, two new captains established 
crews in 1978 and 1979. It may be assumed that more than 200 persons 
were actively involved as crew members. Several crew members came from 
Barrow, Wainwright, and Kivalina. Although it was noted in another 
community that the quota discouraged some captains from hunting, the 
reason for the nonparticipation by one Point Hope captain was not 
determined. It was also suggested that the keen competition for a share 
of the whale was an incentive to establish a whaling crew to increase 


one's chances for a share of the whale. 


Although the quota appears not to have affected the status of crew 
membership in Point Hope, Barrow captains reported keen competition for 
crew members. One captain reported that the 1978 quota was filled 
before his crew was on the ice. Although he is recognized as a suc- 
cessful captain, he had great difficulty attracting a crew for the 1979 


season. 


The northern Eskimos have a high regard for the bowhead whales, which 
they believe have high intelligence and possess spirits which survive 
the death of their bodies to be born again in animal form. Young 
hunters are taught to respect the whale to insure a successful harvest. 
The Eskimo hunters believe that the whales give themselves to the 


respectful hunter. Accordingly, the bones are treated with ceremonial 


respect, such as returning the skull to the sea to ensure an abundant 
and continued supply. The effects of the quota must be assessed within 
the context of the Eskimo values and ideologies to understand the 
severity and gravity of the situation to the Eskimo. 

Every whaler interviewed expressed anguish and emotional strain in 
having to leave the ice once the 1978 quota had been met. To leave the 
ice when hunting conditions were ideal and the whales were running ran 
counter to the training they had received since early childhood. Some 
captains who felt they could not resist the temptation to continue 


whaling left Point Hope. 


Accepting the quota was an impact antithetical to abiding by the quota. 
A basic rule a hunter learns is never to assert that he will take a 
whale. A hunter may hope and desire to take a whale, but like the 
ancient Greek sin of hubris, he must never assume to possess the power 
the whale holds unto himself. It is the whale who gives himself to the 
hunter. The establishment and acceptance of the quota together with the 
overconfident attitude of some whalers was cited by whalers in Point 
Hope and Barrow as the cause for the disastrous spring season. An 
incident which occurred in Barrow apparently served to reinforce this 
belief. During the last spring season, a whale was reported to have 
been struck and had an attached float. The wounded whale was taken away 


by four other whales. 


The whaling captains, who are recognized as the political elites, are 


respected throughout the community. Because of their skills and gener- 
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osity, they hold a position of high esteem. It may be assumed that a 
captain's status can be attributed to his ability to apsentwaes whale to 
the community membership. Should the level of harvest be restricted 
over a long period, it may be projected that long-term impacts can be 
anticipated. A captain who is unsuccessful at catching a whale or 
obtaining a share over a long period may lose his ability to maintain a 
crew (as evidenced by the Barrow example), and his status may diminish 
if he is not able to continue sharing or distributing whale to the 


community. ’ 


The captains also expressed concern that the low quota may not allow the 
young the opportunity to learn the harvesting techniques and the hunting 
traditions associated with the whaling complex. They viewed the restricted 
participation resulting from the quota as affecting their ability to 


maintain their traditions and a hunting life-style. 


The captain who served as Point Hope's representative to the AEWC was 
under additional duress. Because of the overall demands and responsi- 
bilities of the AEWC and the need to attend the 1978 IWC meeting in 
London, he missed the ugruk (bearded seal) and seal hunting season. He 
commented that his ice cellar was empty. He was also placed in the 
position of advising other whaling captains that the 1978 quota had been 
met. He noted that his relatives and crew members urged him to continue 


whaling. 
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Distribution 


Formal rules govern the possession rights and the allocation of whales 
among the crews and community. Customary laws dictate who will receive 
shares and what portion of the whale a crew is entitled to share (Wor|l 
1978). From his earliest training, a hunter is socialized into a system 


which promotes the value of sharing. 


From all analysis the sharing patterns of the Eskimos do not appear to 
have weakened as a result of the quota, although the amount of whale 
shared was significantly less. The whales that were harvested were 
shared in the traditional manner at the annual series of feasts. In 
previous years in Point Hope, whale was distributed on the Fourth of 
July; however, this was not a traditional feast and the Fourth of July 
distribution was discontinued after the 1978 quota. Senior citizens are 
a special category of subsistence recipients according to the cultural 
norms. Although they did not receive the amount of whale they required, 
they uniformly received some whale from their children or other rela- 


tions. They also received small portions at the feasts. 


Point Hope has maintained its traditional ties with Inupiat from 
Kotzebue and the Noatak, Kobuk, and Selawik River areas. Church- 
sponsored ''singspiration'' meetings have heightened the relationships 
between the northwestern Eskimo villages. As many as 30 people from one 
village alone may arrive in Point Hope to attend these meetings. Whale 


meat and maktak and other subsistence products are often shared during 
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these times. Map A illustrates the range of distribution of whale meat 
or maktak from Point Hope during the 1978 season. An estimated 500 
visitors attended the 1978 June whaling feast. One captain noted that 
he distributed almost his entire share except for the shares he had to 


save for the Thanksgiving and Christmas feasts. 


Within recent years, sharing patterns have become institutionalized 
through the churches and the North Slope Borough Health Department. The 
North Slope Borough Health Department maintains two interpreters in 
Anchorage and Fairbanks who distribute whale meat and maktak to elderly 
Inupiat residing at senior citizens homes or who are in the hospital. 
Kaktovik has allocated one share from the whale to send through the 


church to senior relatives living in the two urban centers. 


Unless Gambel and Savoonga are successful in a fall harvest, no feasts 
will be conducted because they did not take any bowheads this spring. 
Although a grey whale was taken this past spring season, they are not 
viewed as an ''honored'' animal like bowheads or polar bears nor are 
feasts associated with them. According to AEWC members, the presence of 
and noise from the coast guard icebreaker Polar Sea and its helicopters, 
which were conducting environmental research in the area, altered the 
migration of the bowheads and restricted the spring harvest. (The crew, 
however, is credited with saving the lives of several Islanders lost 
during a storm.) Islanders reported that they intend to initiate a fall 


hunt this year. 


Not all crews share uniformaly in the bowhead once caught, since the 


portion to which they are entitled depends on the order in which they 
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arrive to assist the crew which struck a whale. Some crews did not 
receive shares in 1978 or in the 1979 spring season; consequently, they 
were not able to send shares to their relatives living outside of Point 


Hope. 


One of the most prevalent impacts the captains experienced was continual 
requests by community members for whale. Whaling captains noted that 
they shared what they could and invited the people making the requests 
to dine with them. Captains who had none to share expressed the dis- 


tress they experienced because they could not meet the requests. 


Occasionally, individuals exchanged portions of their share with the 
local village store for fuel or western food staples. This whale was 
then bought by other community members or by the original owner once he 
acquired some money. The captains noted that an increasing number of 
people wanted to purchase whale, and they often expressed a desire 


themselves to buy whale meat, or maktak. 


Utilization 


The bowhead whale traditionally provides a substantial portion of Point 
Hope's meat supply. In addition, the blubber provides oil, which is 
used as a condiment for other frozen meats and in the preparation and 
storage of the whale's tail. Blubber is also used as bait in fox traps 
and as a source of fuel, particularly at whale and other hunting camps. 


The whale bones and baleen are used in arts and craft productions, which 
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perpetuates traditional art forms and supplements the income of the 


artisan. 


Point Hope's harvest level has fluctuated through the years, depending 
on the bowhead whale population, the human population, and environmental 
conditions. Several circumstances combined to intensify the shortage of 
whale meat in 1978. In 1976, in spite of favorable hunting conditions, 
the Point Hopers quit whaling after their ice cellars were filled. 
(Whales can be safely stored in ice cellars for two years.) In previous 
years they had taken more whales, but by 1976 erosion had washed away a 
number of ice cellars. In 1977 Point Hope hunters harvested only two 
whales because of poor ice conditions. However, shortages were probably 


alleviated by whale meat stored from previous years. 


The 1978 quota of two whales was insufficient to meet the needs of Point 
Hope and the surrounding communities. The two whales that were caught 
measured only 930 and 970 centimeters and did not provide nearly as much 
meat and maktak as larger individuals, such as the one measuring 1,475 


centimeters taken the previous year. 


The 1978 U.S. Department of Commerce report to the IWC estimated that 
the average edible portions of a bowhead whale is approximately 7.2 
metric tons. However, no attempt was made to quantify the amount of 
whale products each household received. The variations between house- 


holds are significant and depend on a number of factors: 
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ie The number of household members receiving ''crew shares.'! 


28 The number of whales in which a crew shares. 


ie The section of the whale which a crew receives. 


4, The number of families outside of Point Hope with whom 


households shared their whale (see Map A). 


Under the 1978 quota harvest, some Point Hope households did not receive 


' while other households had six crew members who received 


a ''crew share, 
shares from both whales. By early fall most households were out of 
whale meat and maktak. Other than the bowlful distributed during the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas feasts, most families did not have any whale 


until the first catch of the 1979 spring season. (Barrow residents 


reported they received a 4 square inch piece of maktak at each feast.) 


Several families suffered shortages of Native food, particularly those 
"needy families'' who were identified as those without sons to hunt. A 
number of persons reported losing weight last year as a result of the 
whale and caribou meat scarcity. ''When you're hungry for maktak,'"’ 
Stated one resident ''nothing else can satisfy that hunger.'' Sharing of 
all subsistence foods appears to have alleviated any critical situa- 
tions. One person describing the scarcity in light of sharing patterns 
noted, ''l live, | have friends.'' Concern for the elderly, whose diet 


is mostly Native foods, was repeatedly expressed. The Director of the 


North Slope Borough Health Department reported that when the elderly are 


sick, they refuse to eat anything but their Native food. 


lt does not appear that whale bone arts and crafts production will be 
imminently impacted by the limited harvest during the last three years. 
Masks and animal sculptures are made from aged bone from which all meat 
has been cleaned through the natural process. An adequate supply 
appears to be available for the next few years; however, a long-term 
harvest limit has the potential to affect the availability of whale bone 
for craft production. In addition, the whale ribs used at the cere- 
monial and burial sites may also be critically short in the next few 


years. 


The availability of baleen for craft production appears to be facing the 
most immediate shortage. Etched baleen and baleen baskets, which are 
highly prized by art collectors, provide a needed supplemental income 
for artisans, and the continued scarcity of baleen could detrimentally 
affect the perpetuation of the art of basket weaving. Only a few men 
possess the knowledge and skills to weave these baskets, and training of 
younger artists would be threatened with prolonged lack of materials. A 
continued limited peneret may also affect the availability of ceremonial 


drums, which are manufactured from the lung membrane. 


The Subsistence and Cash Economy 


The present economy can be described as a mixed or dual economy, includ- 


ing bases in subsistence and the monetary systems. Although the econo- 


'} 


mies are analytically distinct, the contemporary Inupiat reality is an 


essential combination of the two (Worl 1979). 


Subsistence 


Point Hope's aboriginal economy was independent and autonomous prior to 
western contact. However, the current subsistence economy depends on 
the cash economy to purchase the technological supplies and equipment 
necessary to procure the wildlife resources. In addition, subsistence 
activities are currently regulated by a host of state and federal 
regulations as well as environmental constraints and the fluctuations in 


wildlife populations. 


Governmental intervention to regulate subsistence activities did not 
occur during the late 1800s, when the whale and walrus populations 
declined. The Eskimos survived, as always, by adapting to the fluctu- 
ating ecological base. Increasingly in the last few years, Eskimo 
subsistence activities have been subjected to governmental regulations 
as well as ecological and environmental conditions. The survival of the 
culturally distinct traditional Eskimo society is directly related to 


its ability to continue a hunting life-style. 


The bowhead whale is the primary component of Point Hope's subsistence 
economy. Overall, sea mammals (including beluga whales; ringed, bearded 
and spotted seals; walrus; and polar bears) are also a significant part 


of the subsistence economy. Caribou, which provides the Eskimo family 
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with meat, skins, and sinew, is the primary terrestrial animal pursued 
by Point Hope hunters. Waterfowl and freshwater and ocean fish are 
important secondary food sources. Berries provide a welcome variety in 
the Point Hope diet. Fresh, frozen, and dried salmon; sheefish; and 
moose meat are imported from the neighboring southern and riverine 


Eskimo communities. 


The severity of the effects of the 1978 IWC quota was intensified in 
Point Hope because the availability of other primary food resources was 
also curtailed. Although official harvest records are not available, 
the hunters reported that spring and summer conditions were not favor- 
able for hunting the bearded seal and walrus. At the same time, the 
State's caribou harvest regulations allowed an average of only two 
caribou per household. Hunters claim that even in a year when they are 
able to harvest adequate supplies of other subsistence resource foods, 


they require a minimum of 12 to 15 caribou per household. 


The shortage of whale, caribou, bearded seal, and walrus stimulated 
increased hunting and fishing pressures on other wildlife resources. 
The hunters reported that they had no choice but to intensify their 
fishing and hunting efforts for winter seal and fowl. Fortunately, 
salmon were reported to be running in unusually high numbers that year, 


and summer and fall fishing was accelerated accordingly. 
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Cash 


Since the turn of the century, cash has become increasingly important in 
the Point Hope economy. As noted, cash is essential to support the 
subsistence production. Worl, in her study of the northern Eskimos 
(1977), outlined the current patterns which the hunter combines to 
integrate the subsistence and cash economy. She noted that cash income 


opportunities had remained compatible with the subsistence system. 


The beginning of the 1970s brought increasing job opportunities in Point 
Hope. The formation of the North Slope Borough municipal government and 
incorporation of the profit-making regional and village corporations 
under the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act of 1971 stimulated the 


growth of Point Hope's capital economy. 


Within the last several years, Point Hope appears to be increasingly 
dependent on the cash economy to pay for the new houses constructed by 
the North Slope Borough and higher associated fuel and utilities costs. 
Since 1976, when caribou hunting was first prohibited for several months, 
cash became increasingly necessary to supplement the food supply. 
Although the Eskimos currently have greater financial opportunities and 
obligations, a massive rejection or decrease in the importance and value 


of the subsistence economy and culture has not been evident. 


Appendix A outlines the present capital economy of Point Hope. It 


demonstrates an increased availability of jobs and income which are 
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partially offset by extremely high costs of living. The report also 
indicates a rapid increase in the consumption of commercial meats, 
beginning in August 1978 when the local store first began to stock 

frozen meats. The increased consumption of commercial meats was possible 
because of the increased buying power of the residents. It may also be 
correlated with the significantly reduced whale, bearded seal, walrus, 


and caribou harvest during 1978. 


The changes within the subsistence economy during the last few years, 
including the limited harvests under the IWC quotas, the reduced availa- 
bility of caribou, and poor sea mammal hunts, may well serve to increase 


the dependence on a cash economy. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The 1978 IWC quota had far-reaching impacts on northern Eskimo communities, 
on both the individual and societal levels. Some impacts were immediately 
observable, others were not, but their resulting consequences may pose 
further impacts on the whaling complex. The most immediate and evident 
impact was decreased food resulting from the limited harvest. The most 
dramatic consequence was the political alliance of the whaling communities 
and the formation of the AEWC, which organized to seek an equitable 
solution to the whaling issue, promote scientific research, and introduce 


western-based biological principles to the whaling captains and crews. 


= 
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Projected impacts, should the limited harvest continue, are also out- 
lined in the report. Changes in other areas of the subsistence economy 


intensified the effects of the IWC quota. 


As described throughout the report, the quota differentially affected 
the three elements of the whaling culture--harvest, distribution, and 
utilization. At the individual level, the investigation revealed the 
stress the captain and crew members endured because of their frustration 
with the quota and their desire to continue whaling. Anxiety levels 
were also high because of the realization that only two crews would be 
able to take whales and that two whales would not be adequate to feed 


Point Hope and neighboring communities which share in the meat. 


A clear departure from the current hunting patterns would be the attempt 
to initiate a fall whaling season. The most startling impact identified 
by the whalers themselves was the deviation from a cultural norm which 
resulted with the acceptance of the quota. By asserting that a given 
number of whales would be harvested, the whalers broke a cardinal rule. 
The prevalent belief is that animals give themselves to the respectful 


hunter. 


Although distribution and sharing patterns were not affected, the amount 
of whale meat and maktak shared was drastically reduced. The shortage 
of whale resulted in increasing requests to purchase whale meat and 


maktak. 
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The poor hunting season for bearded seal and walrus, together with the 
restrictions on caribou hunting, intensified the impact of the whaling 
quota. A disastrous food shortage was alleviated by hunters intensi- 
fying their hunting efforts in other areas and the distribution of the 
resources through the community under the established sharing patterns. 
A concommitant increase in employment opportunities helped to relieve 


what may have been a critical situation. 


In spite of the varied impacts throughout the aboriginal whaling system, 
the stability and the strength of the cooperative hunting behavior and 
the sharing patterns were overwhelmingly apparent. The symbolic distri- 
bution of the 4 square inch piece of maktak to each individual during a. 
Barrow feast did little to alleviate the hunger, but it did demonstrate 


the binding force of the Eskimo society. 
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APPENDIX A--POINT HOPE CAPITAL ECONOMY 

by Pattie O'Brien 

The economy of Point Hope consists of intertwined subsistence and 
monetary factors, each dependent on the other for the successful support 
of the household. A certain amount of cash is required to support 
subsistence activities since expensive equipment like snowmachines, 
outboard motors, and rifles have become an integral part of hunting and 
trapping techniques. On the other hand, Native foods are essential to 
the Inupiat household, not only because they are preferred but also 
because store-bought foods are extremely expensive (approximately 65.8 
percent higher than in Anchorage) and are not always available. Also, 
job availability fluctuates, and many are seasonal and cannot be 


depended upon as a steady source of income. 


Job opportunities for Point Hope's Native residents have improved 
significantly since the early 1970s. Previously, the few income-pro- 
ducing jobs were usually held by highly skilled whites brought into the 
village to provide education and health-related services. The 1972 
incorporation of the regional municipal government, the North Slope 
Borough, and the formation of the Native village corporation, Tigara, 
under terms of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act of 1971 helped to 
rectify this situation by creating new jobs for Native residents. The 
North Slope Borough's Capital Improvement Program channels funds for 
village projects which provide jobs in the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of its new facilities. Local hiring practices encourage 


the employment of local residents whenever possible; and for subcontract 
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work, preference is given to local companies, usually from Barrow or 
Kotzebue. However, outsiders are still brought into the village to meet 
specific employment needs, particularly as educators and highly skilled 


craftsmen. 
Employment Profile 


A survey of jobs available to Point Hope residents during 1979 was 
conducted during field work. Year-round, school-term, and seasonal 
positions were included. Although there are no statistics for 1978, it 
is assumed that the number of jobs available was comparable (see Table 
1). Construction projects scheduled to start before the end of the year 
were taken into consideration, and related jobs were included in the 
count. Employment sectors were represented by government; contract 
construction; trade; nonprofit organizations; transportation; and 
finance, insurance, and real estate. Approximately 88 jobs were counted 
after converting figures into average annual full-time employment. 

White outsiders held about 22.8 percent of available jobs. As the 
current population of Point Hope is estimated at 464, it is obvious that 
a great number of adults must be either unemployed or underemployed. A 
study by the North Slope Borough indicated that the unemployment rate 
for traditional communities in northern Alaska was more than 12 percent 


in 1976 and more than 20 percent in 1977. 


Government, dominated almost entirely by the North Slope Borough, was by 


far the largest sector and accounted for 50.3 percent of the total 
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Table 1 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL FULL-TIME JOBS 
POINT HOPE 201979 


Percent 
Number or Total 
Government 44.25 50.3 

Federal ( 2.00) (2 03) 

State ( 0.00) (0.0) 

Local (42.25) (48.0) 
Contract Construction 27 300 30 a7 
Trade 9.75 5 a 
Finance, Insurance, 

Real Estate 4.00 4s 
Nonprofit Organizations 2.00 2a 
Transportation 1.00 Pe 

TOTAL 88.00 100.0 
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count. The school district was the most significant employer, providing 
about 28 school-term and six permanent year-round maintenance jobs. 
During the 1978-79 term, seven of the 12 teachers and the principal were 
white and brought into the community from outside. Other local govern- 
mental workers included health aides, generator operators, police 
officers and dispatchers, a village coordinator, and a city manager. 

Two persons worked for the U.S. Postal Service. There were no state 


employees. 


Contract construction, including projects contracted by the North ede 
Borough and the U.S. Public Health Service, provided approximately 30.7 
percent of the jobs available during 1979. White outsiders accounted 
for about 33.4 percent of the converted full-year positions. Most are 
either supervisory personnel who remain at the site during the project's 
duration or are highly skilled subcontractor personnel hired temporarily 
for a specific job. The largest ongoing project is an $8 million dollar 
school building being constructed by the Tigara Corporation and the 
Northwest Alaska Native Association under contract to the North Slope 
Borough. Approximately 12 to 16 local residents have been employed 
intermittently since March of 1978. The project is scheduled for 


completion this August. 


Also under construction is a watering point project to house shower and 
laundromat facilities. Six local residents and three outsiders have 
been employed on the project since April 1978, and as many as three of 


the locals could continue working until November. After completion, one 
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full-time maintenance person and one back-up will be required. The 
local workers are on the city payroll, and the supervisory personnel, 


who are outsiders, work directly for the U.S. Public Health Service. 


Scheduled to commence during the summer and included in the job count 
are construction of a public safety building, 14 new houses, and a 
senior citizens center. About 12 to 20 persons will be employed on 
these projects for up to one year. Workers on an airport terminal and a 
crew finishing up relocation of the village site will be terminated this 


summer. 


The trade sector accounted for 11.1 percent of jobs available, with the 
Point Hope Village Store the largest single employer. The Tigara 
Corporation has operated the store since 1974 and currently employs 15 
workers. Eight are regular employees and seven, either high school 
students or recent graduates, are working temporarily during cleanup and 
inventory. During the school term students work part time as stockers. 
The only white employee is the store manager, who has lived in Point 
Hope for two years. Three households intermittently sell candy and soft 


drinks. 


Finance, insurance, and real estate accounted for four jobs, all of 
which were with the Tigara Corporation. The comptroller is white and 
has worked for the corporation for three years. One person was employed 
in the transportation sector by Munz Airlines. The final 2.3 percent of 
available jobs were held by people working for nonprofit Native organi- 


zations doing social service work. 
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In addition to the jobs counted in the survey, some residents earn 
income through the sale of handicrafts, such as whalebone masks, baleen 
baskets, ivory carvings, and clothing. Also, some sell pelts from 
hunting and trapping. A few residents leave the village for short-term 


‘ jobs in places like Kotzebue, Barrow, and Fairbanks. 


lt can be anticipated that the number of jobs in Point Hope will remain 
fairly stable in all sectors except the 30.7 percent in contract con- 
struction, which will depend on scheduling and the availability of funds 
over the next several years. Potential upcoming projects include 
construction of a generator building, roads, telephone co-op building, 


and relocation of Point Lay. 


To a large degree, the recent improvement in Point Hope's employment 
situation is the result of construction activity stimulated by the North 
Slope Borough's Capital Improvement Program. However, the availability 
of this type of work fluctuates and depends on the scheduling of specific 
projects. As the need for community housing and facilities is met, 
construction jobs will undoubtedly decrease. Maintenance and operation 
of even the largest facility will only require a small crew compared to 


the number employed during construction. 
Income 
Current data on income levels for Point Hope are not available, but it 


appears that they have continued to increase since the 1970s. Comparing 
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surveys conducted by Dupere and Associates and the North Slope Borough 
School District, median family income rose sharply from $6,770 in 1973 
to $11,992 in 1975, an increase of 77.1 percent. This can be attributed 
in part to the increase in white outsiders brought in as educators and 
highly skilled craftsmen. Even so, Point Hope's 1975 level was below 


the 1969 statewide median of $12,443. 


Public assistance programs are an important source of supplemental 
income for some Point Hope households. During March of 1979, 24 persons 
received a total of $4,542 in state welfare. There were 11 old age 
assistance payments totaling $1,100; three disability payments totaling 
$319; and 10 aid for dependent children payments totaling $3,123. The 
number of state welfare recipients in March of 1979 was 14.3 percent 


higher than in October of 1977. 


The Inupiat Community of the Arctic Slope, under contract to the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, distributes general assistance payments to Point Hope 
residents. The number of recipients fluctuates from two to eight per 
month, depending on the number of construction jobs available and the 
whaling season. Although April, May, and June are good construction 
months, many workers quit their jobs to participate in whaling. When 
the whaling season is over, it is often difficult for the workers to be 
rehired or find new jobs. Consequently, the number of general assis- 
tance recipients often increases in July and August. Monthly payments 


range from $305 to $500, based on the number of dependents. 
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Some Point Hope households also supplement their purchasing power with 
food stamps. However, most people expressed discontent with the program 
and misunderstood the procedures required for applying and remaining 
eligible. It usually takes a month and a half from application to 
receive the stamps, and requalification is required every three months. 
Most food stamp users felt it took too long to receive their allotments 
and that they were insufficient to meet their food requirements. Also, 
the outlay of cash required at the time of application made it even more 


difficult during the waiting period. 
Cost of Living 


Although income levels at Point Hope have been increasing, gains are 
offset by the extremely high cost of living in northern Alaska. Table 2 
compares food and fuel prices at Point Hope and Anchorage in June of 
1979. It shows overall costs to be about 80.2 percent higher in Point 
Hope. This is due primarily to the expense of transporting goods to a 


region characterized by its remoteness and the long, severe winters. 


Commercial goods must be transported to Point Hope either by plane or 
boat. Rates are as follows: ship, 14.8 cents/lb.; parcel post, 21.9 
cents/lb.; and air freight, 44 cents/lb. While marine transporation is 
the cheapest mode, it is limited to the short ice-free period and cannot 
meet the year-round needs of the village. Also, large shipments require 


expensive storage space. The Bureau of Indian Affair's ship, the 
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Table 2 


COMPARISON OF COST OF LIVING 
POINT HOPE AND ANCHORAGE, JUNE 1979 


Foods 


potter 1 ib: 

Pancake & Waffle Mix, 4 lbs. 
Flour, 25 lbs. 
Coffee Creamer, 
Tea, 48 bags 
Shortening, 48 oz. 

Saat 26 OZ. 

vugar, 10 ‘Tbs! 

Beef Stew, canned, 1 lb. 
Milk, -fstant , “12 qts: 
Mayonnaise, 32 oz. 

Grape Jelly, 20 oz. 
Pilot Bread, 2 Ib. 


instant, 


8 joz., 


Coffee, instant, 10 oz. 
Toilet Paper, 4 rolls 
Bacon, 1 1b. 


Hamburger, 1 1b. 
Beef Tongue, 1 Ib. 
Chicken, 1 Ib. 
Stew Meat, 1 Ib. 


TOTAL 


Fuels 


Fuel Oil, 55 gal. 
stave OF! 55 qal. 
Gasoline, 1 gal. 


TOTAL 


CUMULATIVE TOTAL 


*Anchorage = 100 


Pisoz. 


Point Hope/ 
Anchorage 
Point Hope Anchorage Ratio (%) * 
23-50 $ 1.69 2071 
3.45 j gig 162) 
14.30 5.99 238.7 
[sn 15.9 
VM he 1.56 176.3 
4.50 2.29 196.5 
1.00 43 232.6 
6.60 bea, ZO9e5 
2255 Lego 142.5 
6. 80 4.59 148.2 
3.00 i. oS eS PS) 
Ze /5 eee 209 7 
75 Ae fe ae07 142.5 
6.20 5.29 ik We 
1.80 1639 129.5 
2.70 2.39 113.0 
bps 139 LW AsEs) 
3.40 ts bo 70.9 
2020 1,59 138.4 
+. 56 2.69 gl estes 
spe tee $ 47.82 165.9 
Point Hope/ 
Anchorage 
Point Hope Anchorage Ratio (%) * 
oS 77/80 S$ 40.45 190.4 
79.00 42.50 185.9 
2200 94 24258 
$158.00 $ 83.89 188.3 
TC ey Re 180.2 
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North Star II1, delivers the bulk of the store's inventory, usually in 
August. These supplies generally last nine months, after which they are 


either unavailable or are brought in by other more expensive means. 


Small passenger planes (usually Twin Otter or Islander) deliver fresh 
and frozen foods and other supplies. Twenty to 30 cartons (about 500 
pounds) can be transported per plane load. There are currently nine 
scheduled flights per week between Kotzebue and Point Hope, but weather 
and mechanical problems result in many cancellations. It takes about 
four weeks from the time of placing an order until arrival of goods at 
Point Hope. Consequently, many products are often unavailable at a 


given time. 


A comparison between food prices at the village store and a major super- 
market in Anchorage revealed that prices were 65.9 percent higher in 
Point Hope. This difference is particularly dramatic in light of the 
fact that Anchorage is the most expensive urban area in the United 
States. In addition, city dwellers have the advantage of being able to 
comparison shop. It should also be noted that the price of some pro- 
ducts could rise sharply after this summer's delivery by the .North 

Star Ill. As items are resupplied, the price usually goes up, reflect- 
ing up to a full year of inflation in the cost of goods and transporta- 


Cone 


Villagers are currently buying more food at the store than in the past, 


probably due to the increase in available cash and the regulation of 
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subsistence hunting. This can be noted particularly in the consumption 
of domestic meats. The store only began carrying frozen meats in 
August 1978. Since that time, sales have reached $9,000 per month. 
Table 3 shows a breakdown of the approximate 2,160 pounds of meat sold 
during an average month. An additional 200 pounds of canned meats-- 
bacon, wieners, and chicken--are also consumed. According to the store 
manager, meat sales drop significantly during the month following the 
whaling season. Far more chicken is bought than any other type of meat, 
perhaps because it is the least expensive. Many residents indicated 
that they would like to buy more hamburger, but the store's supply is 
inadequate. The cost of supplementing the Native diet with domestic 
meats has undoubtedly put a great strain on the budget of many house- 


holds. 


The cost of fuel in Point Hope is also extremely high, approximately 
88.3 percent higher than in Anchorage. Compounding this is the large 
quantity of fuel required to sufficiently heat a home during the long, 
severe winters. During this period, newer homes require about four 55- 
gallon drums of fuel oil per month, costing a total of about $308. A 
drum of stove oil lasts 12 to 13 days during the cold season and up to 
three weeks the remainder of the year. Gasoline costs $2 a gallon and 
is necessary for fueling equipment used for subsistence hunting and 


fishing. 
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Table 3 


POUNDS OF MEAT SOLD PER MONTH 
POLNT*HOPE, 1979 


Type Pounds 
Chicken 1,300 
Hamburger 200 
Beef Tongue 200 
Stew Meat 150 
Spare Ribs 150 
Steak 100 
Pork Chops 30 
Beef Heart , re 10) 

TOTAL 2,160 
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